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— GENUINE KINDERGARTENS ?—Well, we have used the word 
ourselves; yet we confess that, on hearing it for the first time, we 
were somewhat startled. We had been under the impression that 
all kindergartens were genuine, or they were not kindergartens; and 
it struck us that the term was a pleonasm. Subsequently, however, 
when we had found that the term kindergarten was used spuriously 
for all kinds of infant-schools and collective nurseries, the combina- 
tion, genuine kindergartens, appeared not only justifiable, but 
even necessary for the sake of distinguishing the real kindergarten 
from adulterations. 

Many facts, that have come to our notice of late, lead us, how- 
ever, to the conviction that the pleonasm has lost its meaning, and 
that it, too, has become powerless to shield the people against 
imposition. Nay, some cases might be pointed out, in which this 
very pleonasm has been used, by persons sufficiently clever and 
brazen, as an efficient mean to mislead even the wary; so that it has 
become at least as unsafe a term, as its simpler predecessor used to be. 

The term may, therefore, without danger, be freed of its pleon- 
astic trimmings. Indeed, if it is remembered, that redundancies 
strengthen the word in the mouth, not only of the true disciple, but 
also of the impostor, plain common sense will dictate the return to 
the kindergarten, pure and simple, as a step demanded by both 
dignity and prudence. 


— Amonc the countless vagaries and cruelties of parental des- 
potism, none is fuller of harm, than the senseless haste in teaching 
children “their letters.” At a time, when the little ones are still 
aglow with the first ecstasies of budding life; when their senses hang 
eagerly upon the varied impressions, that greet them in delightful 
confusion; when their growing minds enjoy the luxury of bringing 
more delightful order into this, of getting the mastery over the sur- 
roundings, of acquiring knowledge from first sources, and of training 
skill and gathering strength in self-active efforts: parental despotism 
thrusts a dead book in the child’s face, with the peremptory order to | 
learn to read. 

To the child this order means in most cases: Give up all that | 
is delightful to you, stop thriving, stop growing! He has just com- | 
menced to appreciate the 27vimg book, whose pages have lain open 
before his delighted senses; and he is to exchange this now for 
meaningless traces of printer’s ink, 

What interest can he have in reading ? 
he use reading ? 


For what purpose will 
What pleasure will he gain from the art? Does 
parental despotism ever ask these questicns, when it gives its whim- 
sical, cruel order ? 








— THaT it is occasionally moved by pity for its victims, 
appears from the efforts, it makes to lighten the wearisome task, to 
cheat the child, as it were, into liking the letters, by making them 
seem, what they are not,—things of life. For this purpose, parental 
despotism paints the hideous things on the blocks, that form the 
child’s delight, sticks them under the pictures, that have to the child 
all the semblance of life, sweetens them even in the primer with 
beautiful, enticing engravings, and groups them into “nice little 
stories”, that please the child’s fancy or excite his sympathy. 


— Now, while all these things—- except the barbarous letter- 
blocks—may be in their places at the right time, has parental des- 
potism ever reflected, what harm they can do, when presented 
improperly or at improper times? This is especially true of those 
“nice little stories.” Parental despotism has abducted the child 
from his living world, has robbed him of his dearest treasure, the 
free use of his powers. These “nice little stories,” with their life-like 
pictures bring to the delighted vision of the child a kind of mirage, 
in whose deceptive scenes he finds a weird pleasure, to which he 
turns his dreamy eyes again and again in the hope of gratifying his 
hunger for life. 


Reading begins to fascinate him; he reads and reads to please 
his fancy, which by dint of over-feeding or over-rousing becomes 
diseased, morbidly active, blinding him to the beauties and pleasures 
of real life, and making him the eager victim of the brandy-literat- 
ure of Frank Leslie and his peers. 


— IF HE escapes this fearful fate, he will be sure to have more 
regard for books, as sources of knowledge and pleasure, than they 
deserve, and correspondingly less for the “Book of the World” and 
for the delights of i \dependent investigation and of productive skill 
and work. 


Reading, of course, must be taught, but as an art, which 





enables us to have intercourse with persons far away, to profit by 
their experience in our our own activity, to enrich and enlighten our 
knowledge with theirs, to become partners in their noblest thoughts, 
their deepest feelings, their highest aspirations. 


Reading should not be taught the child, therefore, before his 
taste for independent work, his appreciation of his own powers, his 
faith in his own resources are sufficiently strong to enable him to 
resist the charms of a morbid fancy: it should not be taught, before 
he can make use of it, for the legitimate purposes of the art; and it 
should be taught him, though in ever so narrow limits, with con- 
stant reference to these purposes. 
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A Plea for Kindergartens. 





(Extract from the report read at the Froebel celebration before the Milwaukee Kindergarten 
Association, by Mrs. C. A. Collins, Secretary of the Association.) 





The kindergartener is the mother’s best help; not as a paid, 
first-class nurse-girl; but as a helper in mental, moral, and physical 
training. 

Mother’s, why do you not wake, and be doing? Can you not 
realize that the minds of your children are hourly receiving impres- 
sions, and that it is for you to say, whether these shall be good or 
bad? Can you bring too much good influence to bear? Many 
mothers imagine, that by buying handsome material for little dress- 
es, handsome embroidery to trim them, paying the seamstress for 
making them and the laundress for doing them up, they are doing 
a great deal for their children. I imagine, if they were to count the 
cost of all these, and spend half the amount for the proper training 
of their children, the result would be far more satisfactory. 

Can we know too much about developing tastes and habits in 
our children? Can we afford to use time which belongs to our 
children, for selfish purposes? We must do, what we can, now. 
The time is short for them to be with us, ere they reach manhood 
and womanhood. There the fruits of our labors will appear. Can 
we expect good fruit, unless we plant good seed, and unless we see 
to it, that it has every advantage for full development ? 

In spite of all that has been said about kindergartens, in the old 
world and the new; in spite of all the authority we have, for know- 
ing that they are blessed things for the children: there are those who 
persist in calling kindergarten-work,—nonsense—trash. 

It is not much wonder, that people, who take no pains to study 
the subject, conclude it does not amount to much. The true and 
valuable results lie deep. ‘They can not be written on black-boards, 
nor brought home on slips of paper; nor can a child tell, what he 
has learned. The results of kindergarten training are found in the 
tendency of the head and heart. They become manifest in the 
mode of thinking and feeling. They grow stronger and more beauti- 
ful with the child. 

Others say, it is so very expensive? Is it? There ‘are ladies 
who think nothing of paying hundreds for a dress, or for a handsome 
piece of furniture; there are gentlemen who pay out thousands for 
a horse: but were you to say to them, “why do you not send your 

little three-year-old to the kindergarten?” they would reply,—‘oh, 
it is too expensive; it is well enough to pay high tuition for a child 
twelve or thirteen years old. It will get along some way, for a year 
or two.” 

It is a wrong idea, to think that, the beginning of a child’s 
education is not of as much value as its more advanced education. 
A child’s education begins far back of its A B C’s. 





Suppose a man has concluded to build a house: he says to the 
master-mechanic, never mind the foundation; no matter if it be a 
little shaky, put in any material you may have; I can not afford to 
pay much for that; but let the rest be elaborate, elegant, and 
expensive. Well, the man would be adjudged either a fool, or insane. 

Look at the parents about us, who are working on the same 
plan; the years of most importance are valued lightly. Until the 
age of six or seven, very little, if any, attention is paid to the child- 
ren, Thus, the foundation is laid. Heed well the foundation, and, 
if necessary, pay well for it; then, with or without the classic or 
scientific course, your child is prepared to make his way in the 
world and among men, taking a high standard. 

My friends, are there not things in this wor'd whose value can 
not be estimated in dollars and cents? Did you ever think that 
your child’s mind is as a field, ready for seed? Had you seeds of 
weeds and seeds of good, wholesome grain, would you knowingly 
plant the former, as a preference? Or, viewing it as an unfolding 
bud, would you allow it to become dwarfed; and perhaps, to wither 
and die, from the want of sunshine and water? Can we afford to 
dispense with that which will develop noble characters and good 
lives in our children ? 

With kindergartens, as with everything else, we have the gen- 
uine, and the spurious. In all will befound little children, handling 
‘balls, plaiting paper, laying sticks, and joining in games and singing; 
but in one, all these different occupations will be found co-ordinated 
parts of a profoundly philosophical system; in another, they will 
be no better than a mechanical kind of play, having no distinct 
bearing on edu cation at all. 

It is the aim of our association to build up kindergartens of the 
fonuer class. It is, also, their aim to supply these kindergartens, 
with kindergarteners, who have sufficient culture, and grasp of 
thought, to master and apply the principles on which the system 
is based, ladies of experience, who have a knowledge of child-nature, 
refinement, tact, and exhaustless love and energy. 

In such a kindergarten, with such a leader, attention, order, 
industry, reverence, unselfish consideration of others, and cheerful 
gaiety of temper, as well as quickness of observation, ready use of 
the faculties, and thorough manual skill,become habitual to the 
children. 

They learn to be wise, and apply their wisdom. They are 
educated for society, in society. Their growth is rapid, because 
they are happy. They become better pupils, in the schools, better 
citizens in their future life, for having had this influence. 

The blessing of kindergarten training is one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of our day. The rich are seeking it for their children. In 
the industrious homes of our working people, it is deeply needed, 
and would be most warmly welcomed, It is a mean of averting 
the tendency to crime, by planting early the seed of good habits. 
Start the child early with plenty to do, and plenty to think 
about; and you cheat the saloon, the billiard-hall, the gambling- 
room, the prison, the insane-assylum of their inmates. This call can 
not be neglected without danger to the community; to whose inter- 
ests kindergarten training, by beginning the work of education at 
the foundation, will surely prove the greatest safeguard. 
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— WE HAVE commenced the publication of “Wew Education” 
Tracts, reprints of single articles from the “New Education”, for 
distribution among the people. We will send from 1 — 6 copies to 
any address for a three-cent postage-stamp. No. 1 contains our report 
of the “Public Kindergartens in St. Louis”; No. 2, “Letters to a 
Mother.” 


— Miss Peasopy’s Kindergarten Wessenger for April and 
May contains among other valuable articles: “What books shall we 
read ?”——“‘Why a personal training, and not books merely, is neces- 
sary for kindergarten art,”” — “Mothers’ Unions,” — Is child’s play 
trifling ? 

— WE extract the following encouraging item from a letter 
of Mrs. E. S. Hildreth of St. Louis: ‘We are all in high hopes for 
kindergartening next year. The attendance in most of tne kinder- 
gartens is one-fourth greater than it was last year at this time. We 
opened a kindergarten last week with one hundred and eight pupils. 
This was only seven blocks from an other kindergarten, and only 
ten pupils were transferred from the old one.” 


— Ar Los ANGELOs, a rich land-owner has given Miss Mar- 
wedel a fine lot for the erection of a school, based on kindergarten 
ideas, Miss Marwedel will, thus, be enabled to carry out her long- 
cherished plan of a “school for practical culture”, a school in which 
acquiring and applying, learning and work go hand in hand. 


— Hy. Raas, Supt. of Public Schools at Believille, Ill., having 
failed in securing from the board of trustees an appropriation for the 
establishment of a public kindergarten, organized three years ago 
an association for the erection of a kindergarten. 
successful; the association purchased an ample lot and put up a 
good building, adapted to the purpose. Miss Miller, a pupil of Dr. 
Douai’s, took charge of the kindergarten and has carried it on suc- 
cessfully for two years. 

Mr. Raab writes, concerning the influence of kindergartening 
upon children with reference to their snbsequent work in school: 
“The former pupils of the kindergarten do not give us any trouble 
in discipline. They are attentive, diligent, and orderly. They 
absolve the first school-year in one-half the time; nay, they might, 
if permitted to do so, absolve the work of the second school-year in 
five months. They exhibit great eagerness in observing and invest- 
igatinn, and express their thoughts quite fluently. Their writing is 
distinguished by neatness and accuracy, and they are fond of reduc- 
ing their ideas to writing. The technical portion of reading does 
not occasion them any trouble, they manage numbers with astonish- 
ing ease and precision, and in the representation of form, in draw- 
ing, they are quick and reliable.” 


He was. quite 


— Miss Matitpa H. Ross, one of Miss Blow’s pupils, writes 
to us from Columbus, O.,: ‘Last November I established an 
experimental kindergarten. The Board of Education granted me 
the free use of one of their best rooms in their best school-building. 
This gave us an identity with the public schools, although I received 
tuition from the patrons. A kindergarten bill, asking for the estab- 
lishment of public kindergartens throughout the state, in cities of 
first and second size, was defeated in the House by two votes, 








although the Senate had passed it unanimously. I intend to con- 
tinue my efforts an other year in confident hope of gaining legis- 


lation.” 


— WE HAVE received the New York School Journal, containing 
a pleasant account of a celebration of Froebel’s 82nd anniversary in 
Washington by the kindergartens and schools of Mrs. and Miss 
Susie Pollock, Unfortunately lack of space forbids the re-produc- 
tion of Mrs. Pollock’s address, a concise sketch of Froebel’s labors. 
We hope to find room for it in a subsequent issue. 








ys Letters to a Mother. 


LETTER No. 2. 

You may have gained the conviction from my last letter that the kindergar- 
ten is not so weak and watery a thing as many would have it appear. Indeed, 
it is a fearless revolutionizer; it makes war boldly upon the evil practices of 
schools and schoolmasters, be they ever so venerable in age and authority; and 
it would put its tenets in the place of doctrines which time and common consent 
have rendered almost sacred. It would leaven the entire school education by 
infusing into it the spirit of work and of love— not mere study and memorizing 
and selfish acquisition from the fields of others, but true, honest, productive 
tilling of their own soil. The former are well enough in their places, and must 
and will remain; but, without the latter, without the desire and the skill of 
independent creation, of productive application in the service of society, they 





are worse than useless, 


The kindergarten is not a mere ingenious contrivance, invented for the pur- 
pose of amusing little children instructively and of relieving indolent or over- 
burdened mothers of troublesome embryo sufferers, but a plan of education that 
has its roots far down in child nature, and that shelters beneath its branches 
strong, ripe men and women. It is not a mere cunning insertion between the 
nursery and the school, intended to trim up the raw material for the wisdom- 
factories of our times, but a full scheme of education that is to lead the human 
being from birth to maturity on the road of a wise and useful activity to the goal 
of true happiness. 


You see, then, that Froebel, desirous, on the one hand, of regenerating the 
school, must, on the other, pay even more attention to the nursery. For here 
the foundation is laid on which the future welfare of the child rests. ‘Every 
succeeding educator had less influence upon the child’s character than his pre- 
decessor,’’ and the mother, the first educator, is the most powerful external 
factor for good or evil in the development of the youug human being. 


Yet how few mothers appreciate this great truth, at least in the earlier 
experiences of motherhood; how few enter upon this weightiest work of life feel- 
ing its dignity! Indeed, in the education of young women we strive to keep them 
ignorant of its duties, to conceal its mysteries from them, as if this noblest work 
were the meanest. We teach them to scan Horace and to expound Cicero; we 
lead them into labyrinths of science, and upon the summit of art; we teach them 
to chatter and to dance, to hide their personal defects and to display their charms; 
we prepare them to excel in everything, indeed, but in that which by nature is 
their greatest achievement, their sweetest charm, their highest duty. And yet 
the mother is so richly endowed by nature with all the gifts that ensure the 
preservation and development of the child in all directions. To her the child 
owes its first food; the smoot hness ofherskin and the softness of her form urge 
it to nestle up to her for life-sustaining warmth; the serenity of her countenance, 
the pure joy smiling from her eye, the calm grace of her movements, the melodi- 
ousness of her silver voice arouse in the child a trustful interest, an overwhelm 
ing affection, a love that takes possession of his whole being, With every new 
awakening, he seeks the beloved mother with increased eagerness; she is the 
constant center of all his wishes; “‘mamma’’ is his first song of jubilee; so 
intimately does the image of the mother become blended with the very being of 
the child, that even the bitterest experiences of later years fail to efface it, that 
ever and anon it beckons even the most corrupt back to virtue. 
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The intellectual and emotional qualities of the mother, too, point with un- 
mistakable distinctness to her natural calling. With an almost specific clear- 
ness, vividness and intensity of perception she unites an equally specific skill of 
giving expression to her thoughts and feelings. Quickly and accurately she 
grasps the impressions upon the senses, the peculiarities of objects, the essential 
points of events in their natural succession and connection; with equal accuracy 
and quickness she recognizes almost instinctively the individuality of her darling, 
and knows how to indulge and protect, how to foster and guide it. With won- 
derful penetration she distinguishes the injurious and useful, avoids or eludes 
the former, or meets it boldly and with determination, while she retains, seeks, 
or, if need be, creates the latter. She places the proper value upon every motion 
of the child; she appreciates, holds fast, improves every progress. Her clear 
mind analyzes the secrets of perception so thoroughly and clearly, that she always 
directs the child’s attention to the right thing, so that he, too, may reach clear- 
ness. With unwearying patience; when the welfare of the child is concerned, she 
becomes herself a child, creeping slowly forward, helping, guiding, protecting, 
warning, retracing her steps a hundred times in order to secure her darling a 
success. The child’s joy is hers; and the highest joy of the child is his own 
success—the fruit of his own efforts, of self-activity. See how the child’s delight 
over his first successful step is mirrored in the beautiful countenance of the 
mother, beaming with joy. It is the dawn of a new life that illumines her 
features. Behold the rapture that trembles sweetly in her whole being at the 
first successful ‘““mamma” of her child. It is a wondrously charming ‘music of 
the future,” that makes her heart beat higher, warmer, more nobly, as if the 
young spring of a new existence were imparting new life to her. 

Surely the sublime spirit of motherly love is the most beautiful, the noblest 
blossom of creating nature. The love of the father is less intense, calmer, grows 
cold with time, or is even changed into hatred by the child’s failings; filial love is 
a tribute of gratitude, springs from a sense of duty; the love of friends is rarely 
devoid of selfishness, and blame, misfortune, absence cause it to die; the love of 
man for woman and of woman for man is ill of passion; but the mother’s love is 
free from all these admixtures; unselfishly, without passion it burns in the 
mother’s breast, not because it must, but with an inherent fire, burns for the 
beloved object alone, misfortune and absence, nay, even injustice and hatred, 
cannot lessen its intensity. Most beautifully and most clearly, however, we see 
the high origin of the mother’s love in its reaction upon herself; it transforms 
frivolousness into calm earnestness, wantonness into sober reserve, thoughtless- 
ness into cautious prudence, selfishness into self-sacrificing generosity; it pours 
treasures of virtue and wisdom into the heart and mind that have opened to it, 
and kindles the sunbeams of maternal joy in the mother’s breast. 

* “And yet thousands of mothers fly from its blessings, stifle or nip it in the 
germ, or assign to it the meanest and windiest place in their microscopic and airy 
feclings. I do not speak of those poor, destitute mothers in whom the care for 
daily ‘bread has embittered the spirit, hardeued the heart, and clouded the mind; 
I do not speak of those lamentable beings whom a diseased body or a weak 
constitution forces into apathy: I speak of the miserable creatures who—endowed 
by nature with teeming strength and blooming health, blessed by good fortune 
with riches that place them beyond want—give themselves the lowest enjoyments, 
doing service in the train of the most ridiculous and ruinous passions; who look 
upon children as a curse, or, at least, as very troublesome blessings, and give 
them up wholly to the care of uncultured or even corrupted nurses and servants. 

Oh, these nurses and servants! they have hindered human progress more 
than the selfishness and cruelty of kings and the bigotry of priests. What their 
negligence and ignorance leave whole, is forcibly ruined by their corruptness. 
Catarrhs of all descriptions, colds, bowel complaints, spasms, bodily injuries, and 
other similar visible, audible, and tangible results with their serious and even 
fatal consequences, distinguish the pedagogic activity of these cheap and conven- 
ient substitutes for a mother’s care, as far as physical education in concerned. 
Weakened senses, indifference to impressions, crippled powers of perception, 
false or faulty ideas, a treacherous memory, and morbid powers of imaginatior, 
are the intellectual treasures which the little darlings owe to these make-shifts of 

maternal guidance. 
' * The greatest curse, however, lies in their influence upon moral development. 
Themselves without moral aims, moral strength, moral habits, they can do noth- 














ing but injury. The chronic ill-humor in which they manage to keep the child, 
the ever recurring pains to which their incompetence exposes him, embitter life 
already in its awakening, and rob it of virtue by robbing it of joy. Look at those 
sour little things, as they are wheeled about for fresh air by thoughtlessly brood. 
ing or frivolously coquetting nurse girls; the tender features never shine forth 
that sunny smile that pours heaven into the true mother’s heart; their lips never 
sing forth that contented cooing, those over-happy childlike shouts, which are for 
the ears of the true mother, a richer, more ‘charming m a of the future,” than 
a thousand Wagners or Liszts could create even with infinitely increased talents, 
With repulsive shyness the poor little creature looks [upon the approaching 
stranger and greets him, be he ever so friendly, with terrified or angry screaming 
and struggling, or gives itself up to his caress unfeelingly, unresponsively, like 
another doll; for love has been a stranger to this child, why should he greet it 
with a smile? The approach of others has always brought pain, never joy; why 
should he be rejoiced with it now ? 
In order to counteract the evil effects of ignorance, laqk of skill, and immo. 
rality on the part of nurse-girls, Froebel proposes the establishment of institu. 
tions for the training of nurses. This is certainly a proposition which every right. 
thinking, loving mother will greet with joy, since such institutions would not 
only secure a better education to the children of the frivolous, but would meet 
the wants of those parents whose circumstances compel them to entrust the care 

of their little darlings to the hands, hearts, and heads of strangers. 
I earnestly implore you to urge the attention of the Ffoebel society in your 
They will, by the mp oa of one such 
© more good than a 


city to this great need of our time. 
training school, be it ever so modest in its pretensions, ¢ 
thousand Cornells, and even Peabodys, with their princely endowments of insti- 
tutions of learning and schools. 

But more than this, Froebel, in his sublime creation of the kindergarten 





‘idea, cries out to the mothers of children in simple words, replete with a world 


of enthusiasm: ‘‘Kommt, lasst uns unsern Kindern leben !’’ Come, let us live 
for our children! An overwhelming love for humanity in the purest, noblest 
form—in free usefulness—infused into his soul a holy inspiration that enabled 
him to see clearly and in every detail the road that leads to his ideal. With con- 
scientious care he noted down the results of his inspired visions; with untiring 
self-sacrifice he put them in practice; with prophetic fervor he dedicated the fruits 
of his rich life-work to the mothers. 

The observation and study of children led him to the law of ‘the connection 
of contrasts’’ to the laws of growth, and to the invention of the simplest means 
by which the child is led to vigor and harmony-in his development. He takes 
charge of the child at its birth, and puts it safely on the road to true, strong man- 
hood or momanhood; body heart and mind, ideas and feelings, the will and the 
emotions share alike his constant, undivided attention; each and all, one for all, 
and all for one, are ever before his mind. 

Painfully impressed with the shortcomings of the average mother, and full of 
her unequaled mighty influence upon the character of her offspring, he would 
make her conscious alike of her power and of her responsibility, and teaches her 
how to use the former most efficiently, and how to discharge the lattter most 
worthily. 

In the beginning of my letter, I attempted to give you a sketch of the true 
mother, such as the ideals of virtue and wisdom would have her. Froebel would 
teach every mother how to reach this ideal, and his teachings are so precise, $0 
clear, and, withal, so adaptable to circumstances, so free of doctrinal cant and 
mysterious science-peddling, that a clear head and a good heart contains all the 
requisites for following him successfully. 

But I have reached the end of my letter, as well as the end of my time, and 
must reserve details for my next two letters. Only this, yet, I would cry to the 
Froebel society, recently formed in your city: Study Froebel yourselves, bring 
him to your own firesides. Do not confine your efforts to the establishment of 
so-called child-gardens, but labor to make child-gardens as well of your homes. 
And while you instruct yourselves, induce, implore others to join you, establish 
learning clubs in all parts of the city and in all grades of society; do the work 
you have undertaken wholly, fully, generously. Only by becoming child-garder 
ers yourselves, only by living for your children yourselves, you can confer upol 
these all the blessings of Froebel’s great dispensation. : 










